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TREVOR LLOYD PRESENTS INTERNATIONAL 
PICTURE 

The Conference/Workshop on Build- 
ing in Northern Communities opened 
this morning with a keynote speech 
by Trevor Lloyd of McGill Univer- 
Sit y:. 

In a colourful presentation which 
featured an attractive collection of 
slides, Dr. Lloyd pointed to the ex- 
perience of other countries in deve- 
lopment of northern towns. ite made 
particular reference to the experi- 
ence of the Eskimo population and 
the Danish government in Greenland, 
stressing the adaptability “of native 
populations to the learning' and per- 
formance demands of highly sophisti- 
cated technology. 

Turning to the situation in nor- 
thern Canada, Dr. Lloyd stated that 
in his opinion, we are "about 30-40 
years late'’ in comparison to Green- 
land. He emphasized, however, that 
this should not be interpreted as a 
reason for rushing into northern 
development here. In fact, he sug- 
gested that we may profit by the 
mistakes as well as the successes 
of other nations. 
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"We must think of northern Ca- 
nada as being a preserve: nobody 
should be allowed to do anything in 
the north without clearance." Dr. 
Lloyd said that in his opinion, de- 
velopment in the north should be 
preceded by a full 20 years of sci- 
entific research. 

Bearing in mind that we must be 
prepared to accépt change in the so- 
cial as well as the physical cli- 
mate, he predicted that northern 
communities of the future will be 
built for small, sophisticated and 
technologically oriented societies. 
There will be a limited number of 
urban "bases" connected to smaller 
satellite communities and these will 
be linked by elaborate transporta- 
tion and communication facilities. 

While initially the quality of 
urban development will be affected 
by the presence of "urban nomads", 
presumably from southern Canada, the 
future in the north must surely wit- 
ness the increased participation and 
ultimate domination by native peo- 
ples, "=etechnologically; socially, 
economically and politically. Dr. 
Lloyd stressed that a new form of 
government must be found to serve 
the realities of living in the far 
north. 


FOR OPENERS: 


The Conference/Workshop on Build- 
ing in Northern Communities opened 
this morning with a small number of 
participants who made up in interest 
and attentiveness what they lacked 
in numbers. In his opening remarks 
Len Warshaw of the Université de Mon- 
tréal pointed to the wide range of 
specializations called upon to cre- 
ate input into the problems assoc-— 
jiated with building in the north. He 
said that thepurpose of the Confer- 
ence is the stumulation of: exchanges 


-of knowledge and experience in an 


atmosphere in which all those parti- 
cipating will learn as much as pos- 
sible about this multi-disciplinary 
area of investigation and achieve- 


ment. 
‘JAN 10 1980 
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DISCUSSION AND REPERCUSSIGN 


If the first day of the Conference/ 
Workshop exhibited a polite and re- 
strained atmosphere in its plenary 
sessions, the open discussion which 
followed the day's formal meetings 
Made it quite clear that the partici- 
pants at the conference are a group 
of individuals who have strong feel- 
ings about the future of the north. 

Predictably, there was a general 
feeling of sympathy for the numanistic 
and sane position put forth in the 
morning session by Trevor Lloyd. At 
the same time, and almost equally pre- 
dictably, the position taken by Karl 
Stairs of tne Department of Indian 
and Northern Affairs was there to be 
questioned. Government departments are 
as we all know, government departments 
eeie ie the citizen's duty to. .find 
them suspect. 

It must be recorded that Stairs' 
dedication and personal conviction 
are no longer (if they ever were), 
open to question. With the support of 
his colieague in the Department, Peter 
Cldridge, Stairs made a convincing 
case for the equitable and honourable 
intentions of the federal government. 
Good intentions are, of course, much 
better than nothing. On the other hand, 
as we all know, the road to hell..... 

For,as wé also all know, everything 
in the north is not quite tickety-boo. 
Very serious mistakes have been made. 
It goes witnout saying that for as long 
as the Canadian federal government can 
justify itself as the final arbiter of 
northern existence, the federal govern- 
ment will be held responsible for eve- 
rything that goes wrong in the north. 
Whether or not this is fair doesn't 
matter. It is simply political reality. 

This is, however, to quibble. The 
main thrust of Monday's discussion was 
toward the imaginative, the innovative, 
and especially, toward the helpful. The 
direction that the Conference/\Workshop 
clearly wishes to move to is the one 
implicit in Trevor Lloyd's presentation 
- people dealing with and living with 
other people: in mutual respect, confi- 
dence and concern. 


DELLGATES TURN THUMBS DOWN ON JAMES 
BAY 


Boyce Richardson's controversial film, 
Job's Garden, proved too much for some 
conference participants to take. 

The colour documentary, produced for 
the Indians of James Bay, was to have 
been screened Monday night in its en- 
tirety: but after one.reel, the skesepro- 
jectionist was instructed to show some- 
thing else. 

The two dizen delegates and their 
guests sat through about 30 minutes of 
the movie, which showed Indians of the 
area as they live today, - trapping, 
fishing, caring for their) fandiddes, 
seeking to live off the land rather 
than accept.the white man's culture. 

The proposed James Bay hydro-elec- 
tric project would flood an area two- 
thirds the size of France, innunda- 
ting the "garden" of the native peoples 
by damming seven great rivers. The 
scheme has been widely criticized by 
ecologists and conservation groups 
throughout North America. 

Your reviewer would have liked to 
have seen the second reel. 


OVERHEARD IN THE RECEPTION AREA 


"You'll notice you didn't hear much 
about James Bay." 


"3o, and I'll bet you won't, either." 


THIS RAG IS DISTRIBUTED THROUGH THE 
PACTLITIES,. BUT) NOT NECESSARILY WITH 
THE BLESSING OF THE DEAR OLD ARCTIC 
INSTITUTE OF NORTH AMERICA. GOD BLESS, 
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/ A WORKING DEFINITION 


Construction in Canada's develop- 
ing Northern regions can succeed 
only if tested procedures for build- 
ing in perennially frozen ground are 
followed. Roger Brown, senior resea- 
rch officer with the NRC's Northern 
Research Group's Geotechnical Section, 
told conference delegates today such 
information should be provided builders 
at the regional level of gavernment 
and be readily available at all 
construction sites. 

Dr. Brown joined the Division of 
Building Research in 1953, three years 
after the NRC began its first detail- 
ed study of permafrost. He said Canada 
has benefited much from work done on 
the subject by Russian scientists 
and U.S. Army's Cold Regions Research 
and Engineering Laboratory (CRREL) 
in Alaska. 

In a talk illustrated with photos 
of physical features and graphs show- 
ing continuous and discontinuous 
permafrost areas, he discussed those 
factors which influence the incidence 
and degree of frozen ground. 

These include relief, vegetation, 
fire, hydrology, snow cover, glacier 
tee and the type of soil’ and rock. 

In a permafrost situation, a top 
layer of ground remains active - 
that is, it freezes and thaws under 
normal conditions. The thickness 

of this active layer varies from 
hundreds of feet in discontinuous 
areas to a depth of only five inches 
below the surface in the extreme 

ne rthateacgir Eldesmeréeiise: )% 

Dr. Brown explained that at a certain 
depth the temperature of the ground, 
lying beyond the effect of surface heat 
or cold, »neverychangés?- This’ is the 
zone of Zero Annual Amplitude. 

He also defined and showed examples 
of surface features associated with 
permafrost like Pingos - volcano-shaped 
hills pushed up to a hundred feet in 
elevation by the pressure of subterr- 
anean water freezing. These remarkable 
“armations produce a starting effect 
viewed from the air, particularly 
in the later stages of decay when 
the middle core thaws out to leave 
great craters, frequently in the 
middle of a lake-bed. 


He estimated the Pingos were three 
or four thousand years in formation. 
Also a product of the push-pull of 
freeze and thaw are Palsas, rock 
pushed to the surface in peat (muskeg) 
areas, and huge ice-wedge polygons, 
measuring 190 feet across. 

Dr. Brown said the record depth 
recorded for permafrost is 5,000 ft. 
at Yakutsk in the northeastern USSR 
but it has been found as far south 
as the Pennsylvania Turnpike. These 
conditions present particular 
difficulties for road-builders who 
must contend with severe buckling 
and swelling. This is a marked 
characteristic in discontinuous 
areas where Taleks or unfrozen zones 
between the active and permafrost 
layers are an unpredictable nuisance. 


TEE HUMAN FACTOR 


ArGers listening to. Kari Stairs, 10 
One could fail to understand that with 
relation to northern affairs, the fede- 
ral government often seems to be saying 
"God knows,we've tried." 

lio fact...1t ig probably the case 
that the federal government has tried. 
Keeping pace with northern development 
would be difficult enough; keeping pace 
with changing social attitudes toward 
northern development, whether in the 
northsor the south, is*well nigh impos= 
sible. Keeping pace with all these 
things through the medium of federal 
government legislation, is clearly be- 
yond the pale of human capability. 

The. real value of Nr. Stairs pre= 
sentation lies in its vested closeness 
to the situation. Just because that 
closeness is vested, we can be assured 
that a very respectable degree of 
realism and an honest respect for 
Proccincieredlatyrare in the ascen= 


dancy. 
We need people like xarl Stairs. 


wen WE SHOULD HAND OUT A WELCOME SIGN FOR BRAINS* 


The Conference/Workshop on Building in Northern Communities 


IF. THIS IS TUESDAY, IT MUST BE PERMAFROST 


As Trevor Lloyd was heard to remark 
terday, "This conference is a mar- 
lous idea." 

One of its marvels was unwrapped 
this morning in the form of Hank John- 
ston's paper, Construction of Founda- 
tions and Engineering Facilities on 
Frozen Ground. While the paper itself 
was quite detailed and specific, the 
overall impression was one of the 
scope of man's investigations in a 
difficult climate, the persistence 

of his will to know and master an ex- 
treme and unpredictable environment, 
and, finally, the irony of his con- 
-tinued presence in a land which will 
not support concentrated human life. 

For example, Mr. Johnston outlined 
the way in which a system of steel 
ducts may be positioned in a gravel 
pad foundation in order to aerate the 
foundation itself and compensate for 
the increased surface temperature 
imposed by a structure, thereby main- 
taining a thermal constant in perma- 
frost and the continued existence of 
the structure. During the question 
period, it was pointed out that such 
a system of ducts. must be kept free 
of snow: that is, certain custodial 
complications are in the ascendancy. 
One of the participants suggested 
that if the size of the ducts is en- 
larged so that it will accomodate a 
human body, a man can actually crawl 
into the duct and clean it out. So it 
is that years of research and experi- 
ment are resolved by fastidious house- 
keeping. 

We are not being facetious. The 
number and complexity of the variables 
which cannot be ignored if building in 
permafrost is to be successful, is 
formidable. Surface temperature, cli- 
matic variation, mean annual tempcra- 
ture, composition and homogeneity of 
soil, moisture content and distribu- 
tion, snow cover, topography, drainage, 
the size and shape of the projected 
structure and its intended thermal 
qualities and effect, the geothermal 
grading, organic cover, the size, 
shape and depth of excavation are all 
factors which must be seriously and a 
accurately taken into account. Further, 


they must be taken into account on 

the actual site, laboratory testing 
not being sufficiently reliable. And 
after all that, any number of prob- 


‘lems may crop up. It is difficult to 


predict the temperature at which ice 
an soil will-or will-not»meit. Fro- 
zen ground conducts heat at a greater 
rate, than unfrozen ground. The move- 
ment of a vehicle over permafrost may 
create unforeseen activity in perma- 
frost. All this, we understand, is to 
merely scratch the surface. 

To know that in this maze of com- 
plexity, there exist persons like 
Johnston, who can patiently, coherent- 
ly explain the intricacies of this 
range of problems, is, in this trou- 
bled world, a source of reassurance. 
Building on permafrost is hard work. 
Guys like Hank Johnston make it pos- 
sible. With admiration and respect, 
one feels forced to comment, ‘What 
a piece of work is man:" Or has some- 
body already said that? 
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) CHIEF REPORTS ON DEEP 


FOUNDATIONS IN PERMAFROST 


this summer. This prestigious conclave 
A ° 1. a Ty stee a " 
re at at almnen ; ; will result in a “new testament" pub- 
ah Co oO cat ° - 
ee aes Sie ReO“pernha lished after the Purdue U. conference 
Ey dino aetna Pam Ma tena with only in 1973. The North American portion 
a is Sie sae eee Crory of of the projected two-volume set will 
i *Oe im rps o egal ' ron ° c Py 
ce Tucsday ch ngineers told de be available from the National Research 
Mf ecsar = mes & series: of BySE ests Councils in Ottawa and Washington. 
y to acconodate the varied ter- The Russian volume should be avai- 


ain and other condition in the north. 
Head of the Foundations and 
terials Research Branch, Cold Regions 
esearch and Engineering Lab (CRREL), 
€ provided a most informative session 
howing several methods of foundation 
onstruction in which the advantages of 
@rmafrost are utilized. Dr. Crory 
so discussed testing and monitoring 
ethods. 
One example of foundations used 
gravel basin deposited under a 
ilding site. Water is then intro- 
ced. It freezes to provide a highly 
able layer in which the footing rests. 
The elevation of water in the 
Sin is kept constant by supply from 
rface wells. It freezes before the 
derlying silt providing a strong 
undation. 


He also discussed the special engin- 


tring problems of bridge foundation 


ilding in Alaska and the use of cast-in- 


ace concrete piles (suitable only in®’ 
mm permafrost). ca ey 

Dr. Crory surveyed foundation 
eparation and said the Alaskans have 
andoned steam drilling in favor of 
guring. He mentioned the William 


gur which cuts a four-foot diameter hole 


a depth of 75feet at a rate of six 
ches a minute. 
This hole, two inches bigger 
n the pipe is then back-filled 
th silt or -sand-and- controlled 
unts of water of water introduced 
freeze and hold the pile in place. 
Another method, using timber 
es, involves speeding the freezing 
cess by attaching copper tubing 
the piles. Freon is circulated 
er the timbers are in place and 
ground goes to about 20 degrees 
withing a few hours - providing 
ighly stable mediun. 
In closing, Dr. Crory mentioned 
2 upcoming International Conference 
Permafrost to be held in Yakutsk 


lable after translation in July or Aug. 


INNOVATION IN-SITU WITH LADANYI 


Marshalling an impressive array of 
mathematical formulae, Branko Ladanyi 
of the Ecole Polytechnique today gave 
Conference participants a comprehen- 
sive rundown of a wide variety of in- 
situ testing methods that may be used 
to establish the mechanical properties 
of frozen soils. 

While laboratory testing his pro- 
vided valuable information in this 
area, it is awkward and expensive to 
come by. In addition, lab tests can 
deal with very small samples only, 
and therefore they produce information 
about that sample rather than the 
whole system of which they are a part. 

Using fairly simple, mobile test- 
ing machinery that goes by interest- 
ing names such as volumeter, dilato- 
meter and penetrometers, and inter- 
preting the data thus obtained through 
the aforementioned formulae,and ex- 
pressing this information in curves 
and graphs yields the investigator an 
amazing amount of accurate data. And 
all this right on the actual site. 

Mr. Ladanyi pointed out ‘that while 
many of these methods of measurement 
are fully developed and reliable, 
others are yet in the process of de- 
velopment. There is a shortage of 
literature on in-situ testing which 
hampers its wider application. 

_In the future, we may expect to 
witness a broad influx of new mate- 
rial which synthesizes research done 
in the laboratory and that done in- 
situ. This may well be the step that 
will be a major breakthrough in the 
understanding of frozen soil. 
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-72$T FOR THE HIGH ARCTIC 


—“Aided by one of the best collections 
of slides seen so far in the Conference, 
Mr. Romer of Foundation Co. of Canada 
this afternoon described the construc-’* 
tion problems associated with the Asbes- 
tos Hill Development in northern Quebec: 
the first commercial development in Arc- 
tic Canada. : 

The "Hill" is a 20-million ton moun- 
tain of asbestos ore, from which 1.6 
million tons of processed product will 
be obtained for shipment under the terms 
of long-range contracts. 

The engineering and logistic problems 
associated with the project have been 
staggering. The mill and mine are lo- 
cated at 1400 feet above sea level, 40 
miles of tundra away from the shipping 
point at Deception Bay. The shipping 
season (if one can call-it that), is 
about 3 months long, - if you don't 
count storms, blizzards and icebergs, - 
the winds are recorded at 100 mph.; 
after which the recorders stop working 
and guesswork begins. 

Total construction-to-operating time 
was about two years: from the summer of 
"70 to the summer of '72. This boils 
down to a very remarkable engineering 
achievement in the actual environment. 

A few problems, - some of them still 
not solved, - were encountered along 
the way, including a landslide which re- 
moved an oil tank, roads that are re- 
peatedly snowed under despite a gene- 
ral absence of snow, and, the "usual" 
problems of summer thaws in roadbeds, 
washouts, and so on. After looking at 
the slides it is no surprise that ex- 
perienced truck drivers persist in 
"losing" the road, even in good con- 
ditions. To this reporter everything 
looked white. si 

It was more than obvious that the 
Conference participants were full of 
questions about this interesting pro- 
ject, but time ran out on Mr. Romer. The 
discussion will be continued at a lunch 
session on Wednesday and may well per- 
sist into that evening's "Nite Flights." 


EXTRA SPECIAL FILM PRESENTATION 


Participants are advised that the 
program for tomorrow (Wednesday) 
evening's shedule of technical films 
and "Nite Flights" has been somewhat 
altered. 

Just The Beginning,a half-hour 
film produced by Federal Commerce 
and Navigation, will be screened at 
7:30 p.m. in the Main Auditorium of 
the Université de Montréal. The film 
examines transportation and logis-— 
tic problems encountered in the very 
high arctic. It will be followed by 
one or two short technical films. 

Nite Flights" will begin at 
8:30 in the conference rooms given 
in the program. Those wishing to 
make presentations are invited to 
post relevant information on the 
bulletin board in the reception 
area, 


FIELD TRIP CANCELLED 


To the regret of a number of par- 
ticipants, the proposed field trip 
to Churchill Falls has been can- 
celled. 

For most people, the extra twoe 
days required to make this excursion 
are beyond the realm of possibility. 
It is perhaps surprising that the 
cost factor has not influenced the 
decision of very many,despite the 
fact that $200. is unquestionably 
a considerable expense. Frederick 
Crory, who has already been to Chur- 
chill Falls was asked whether he 
thought the trip worth the money. 

He replied that: it was, if any- 
thing, a bargain; and that he himself 
would enjoy another opportunity to 
visit the gargantuan power project. 

Conference participants who would 
like to be notified of plans to make 
this field trip at some other time 
should notify the staff at the recep- 
tion desk. 


THIS CLASSIC EXAMPLE OF RESPONSIBLE 
JOURNALISM IS MADE AVAILABLE THROUGH 
THE FACILITIES OF THE ARCTIC INSTITUTE. 
READERS ARE ABSOLUTELY REQUIRED TO 
SUBMIT INFORMATION TO THE NORTHERN RE- 
SEARCH SURVEY. . 
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iY BUILDINGS FAIL, OR, 
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rainy and yellow. 


DID I PUT THAT IGLOO? 


Building in Northern Communities 


George Jacobsen opened the Confer- 


ence session Wednesday morning and 
came down heavily on the side of the 
ti. 


pam ee reasonable and the ef- 


In a paper that stressed the im- 
portance of using forethought instead 
Of hindsight, Jacobsen said that’ the 
incidence of failure in northern en- 
gineering situations was appreciably 
higher than need be, due to the re- 
luctance of builders to perform the 
kind of painstaking logistics plan- 
ning required by the oe of the 
north. 

The obvious fact that construction 
in the north is different from what 
it is elsewhere must becone a pre- 
vailing habit of mind. At the same 
time, there is a wealth of material 
available to northern planners from. 
both public and private agencies 
which is all tooinfréquently consul- 
ted. The experience of the Scandana- 

ians and the Russians is available 
in translation in this country but 
is not being put to its fullest use. 

Outdoor work can be done in a 
number of shifts through the summer 
thereby taking advantage of the long 
period of daylight. Plans for ship- 

: ater ials must take into ac- 
count the conditions at the receiv- 
ing end and the method of shipping 

ccordingly. On site sur- 
veys are absolutely and invariably 
essential. 

Sewage problems in northern com- 
munities provide an excellent case 
in point. Jacobsen is of the opinion 
that three basic systems are needed 
to meet the needs of different situ- 
ations. In single, self-contained 
buildings, a self-contained recircu- 
lating system is most efficient. A 

small community, say 2000 persons, 
may be served by a simple utilidor 

system such as the one which has 
been successfully tested in Reso- 
lute. A complete underground sys- 

tem for settlements of over 10,000 

should be a R&D priority. No such 

system presently exists. 


REVEALED AT THE WEDNESDAY P.M. WORKSHOP 


The Pentagon's attempts to build up an 
all-volunteer army have resulted in larger 
living quarters for G.I.'s stationed in 
Alaska, Previously there were complaints 
from the men that sleeping accomodations 
were too small and lacked sufficient sto- 
rage space for heavy clothing and other 
gear. Also targeted by many complair 
were unheated floors adjacent to showers. 

Many delegates expressed a low opinion 
of government ability to respond when im- 
proved methods are developed.‘Unless an 
apparent large saving is aight both 
American and Canadian authorities are slow 
to bankroll design modifications or depar- 
tures from accepted, tried and true (20 
years of research) building procedures. 
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This despite the best engineering argu- 
ments on the basis of better health, safe- 
ty, efficiency and other factors. An ex- 


ample of the savings possib! e with a more 
flexible position comes to us from Mani- 
toba. It was shown that the provincial 
government could save $250,000. over i0 
years by insulating the floors of its 
northern buildings at an average unit cost 
of $85. Another boon for the taxpayer! 

The failure rate on large roofs in 
Alaska is 71Z. It is hoped that such inno- 
vations as the membrane roof design denon- 
strated on Tuesday by Mr. Aamot will bring 
this figure down as it keeps ceilings up.. 

There was some discussion of the socio- 
logical factors involved in bringing ser- 
vices to native peoples and other popila= 
tions in theenorth., Is it accurate to gay 
that Eskimos are forced to leave their 
traditional home-areas when health and wel 
fare services are only provided elsewhere? 

Tension between Eskimo groups of dif- 
ferent origins was mentioned in connection 
with Port Harrison and Resolute Bay, al-— 
though it was suggested that such bar- 
tierss(described as ative paternalism") 
are beginning to break down. 


THE ARCTIC INSTITUTE OF NOR RTH AMERICA 
HOPES THAT YOU ARE THINKING A LOT, 
LEARNING A FEW THINGS, AND, OF COURSE, 
HAVING A GOOD. TIME. WE ARE. 
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> CHURCHILL FALLS TAR NEW 
ee eS IE NE 
f 


Hollywood-style vanities, 
garages, a Swimming-pool, 
rink? Does this Sound li 
in the north woods? 


Paeettris. alj @ part of Churchill 
Bralis, 700 mi. N/E of Mtl. Now about 
pthose illuminated ere res. SeCyOu Know 
the kind; the mirror is Surrounded by 
‘small incandescent bulbs or Colour~muted 
fluorescents), Well; this +t¢ apparently 
What many of che opérator families at 
Churchill Falls came up with as suggested 
building improvement. 

» At present the vanities are stil] an 
Sindividual consumer choice - an Optional 
Feature at the Sonpany Store tn the town 

Putit. §So are electric humidifiers 
CoO replace water Vapor = a scarce commo- 


ity when the central heating must with- 
Candchill factors of Minus 110 F, in the 


three-car 
even a curling 
ke roughing it 


The curling rink, 


gymnasium, bowling 
alley, skeet shooting range, playground, 
“8nd hotel were all provided by the Chur- 
chill Falls Corp. Ltd. -in order to furn- 
ish exercise and diversion for townsfolk 
Ba expected to number about 1200 at peak 
development , only one-third of which are” 
ectual work force. © 
A large Swimming pool, located in the 
OTe Of social activity, the town center, 
748 used year round with a supervised aqua- 
tics progran, the. light , warmth, tropical 
mumidity of the brightly finished swimm- 
ing facility Provides a sensorial Oasis - 
Bntidote for the bone-chilling darkness 
of the Sub-arctic. 
® Not that th 


e 400 workers and their 
families are unused to life in a cold 
plimate. Many of them hail from the 
sabrador shore, where hunting and fish- 
ifig are traditional recreations. 
hree-car garages are a necessity 
Bu Ve got to store aucar 


amper, enew-mobile, kids! sleds and 
Bikes 


Those 
when 


S [ ground was broken in 
98. The Churchill Falls project 


a seven million horsepower hydro- 
Bertie plant. A smaller facility, 
liles away at Twin Falls, is also 
»y men who live in Churchill 


ROTOTYPE OF THE 
ag rater ol 


COMPANY ToL 


rn IN 


Falls but commute to work daily by 
road. 


It is the new model company town 
\ where rents and consumer goods in 
the several stores 


are subsidized by 
Brinco to 


thaw the cost of living. 
Max Tomlinson, construction mana-— 
ger for Churchill Falls Corp. who 
built the town from the er 

told delegates the lty was con- 
ceived and executed to’eater to the 
needs of the families wi 
the development. 
Slides of the 


commun 


10 NOW Operate 
He showed color 

12 apartment buildings, 
60 houses, school, hospital, futurisi- 
tic directors’ lodge and 200 house 
trailers clustered about. the central 
services core. An attractive multi- 
denominational church was also built. 
Tomlinson commented the church was 
"working out very well". 

There you have it. The company 
provides bread in its supermarket, 
wine (or beer, at least) in the hot-— 
el's two lounges, religion, radio-TV 
(thanks to the micro-wave reception 
facilities of Bell Canada)s even a 
place for Churchill Palls' blue- 
jean brigade to "hang out" in the 
shopping-mall atmosphere of the 
Donald Gordon Center. (One wonders: 
if the sight of those laid-back teen- 
agers rapidly approaching Conscious-— 
ness 3 wouldn't be enough to turn 
the late CNR prexy in his honorable 
grave.) 


And what about those Hollywood 
vanities? So far, they haven't been 
included in projected blueprints, 
Not applicable to Northern construc-— 
tion exigencies?» That’s what they 
Said about humidifiers but a switch 
from forced-air to electric heating 
(it's a 200 amp all-electric commu- 
nity) showed a definite need for 
mechanical water vaporizers. If 
future homes at Churchill Falls get 
built-in humidifiers, can the self- 
illuminated make-up mirrors be far 
behind? 

Optimum cosmetic research and 
maintenance could be a strong psycho- 
logical plus factor where the nights 
are long. How about it?. 
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BLUES REVISITED: WITH HE LP FROM 
PepoN LIGHTFOOT AND ROBERT CHARLEBOIS 


Mon pays, ce n'est pas un pays 
fest.) "hiver. 
Gilles Vignealt. 


in Northern Realities, Jim Lotz makes 
@m unequivocal assertion: In the Canadian 
Memsciousness, there exists a vast, snow- 
Bovered landscape, This landscape is, 
first of all, a real part of our experi- 
ence. Winter is a known annual event in 
Me tives; no Canadian is a strange r to 

» Lt conditions what we become and it 
sinforces what we are: a people of the 
North. 

» And yet, as we have all heard 3,000 
eames, we cheapen ourselves and deny the 
Biiaity of our own culture by aping the 
Meeestyle of a society which is not of 
Mur making, which does not share our 
Beets, OUr manners, our politics, or, to 
RE it quite clear, our winter. And most 
us pretend that Nese is a yearly en- 
 durance Contest that inexplicably but in- 
Mvitably separates us form our Miami 
)Beach-motel-modern lives. 

® We now know that a new spirit of na- 
Meionalism strides across the land. That 

Me nave begun to think of ourselves as a 
people, pas comme les autres. And that 
aforementioned landscape, white, lonely 
and Windswept is becoming a new thing; 
One Or the things that we turn to in or- 
der to find ourselves. 


I never saw a wild thing 
sorry for itself. 

Deke aVDeNnce, 
| Finding ourselves is certainly going 
© involve taking Ee “account the yet ee 
@a- and land-mass "north of Sixey, . Arid, 
& will mean accepting its sees as 
@lid and important; not because of the 
Brtunes to be made in natural resources 
Md not because of the plight of the na- 
2 peoples and not because its there 
) be conquered. But because it is part 
rth is a statement about, and an as- 
ssment -of, its.people. We are that 
. And "we" are all the people in 


“us; because whatever happens in the 


"Neat tautology", you may say. Or 

"ALI vere well, but completely unreal- 

LG Lei Ln But the arguments about the 
resources and the natives and the chal- 
lenge are all getting a bit tired too. 
And they are not, never have been, satis- 
factory. There is something about the 
whole set-up that calls for a full, hu- 
man and moral response. There is no rea- 
son to find that embarrassing 


Like a bird on awire, 
Like a drunk, in a midnight choir, 
I have tried, in my way, 
fo be free, 
Leonard Colien. 


And what has all this sentimental clap- 
trap got to do with building in northern 
communities? And just why is this space 
being used to go on about it instead of 
being used to recap the plenary pyrotech- 
nics of Fryer, PoUee pau? Tobiasson and 
Crittenden (for which:it was, with apolo- 
gies to those worthy ch renee reserved)? 

Fair enough. What is emerging from this 
conference, at this point, is the repeated 
emphasis that the "problems'', any of the 
problems are specific rather than general. 
There is nothing one can say about nor- 
thern communities in a general way except 
that they tend to be cold. And even that 
ts Open td, qUEStION... 

A building in Inuvik is not a new town 
in Fermont. Permafrost, as we have (per- 
haps painfully) learned, is not only and 
always permafrost. Technological adequacy 
does not equal human happiness. Although, 
one cannot be divorced from the other. 
What it is, is complicated and difficult. 
Let no one be deterred by that. 

We will have to begin to take life in 
the north every bit as seriously as we 
take life in Montreal. In fact, human ex- 
perience in the north is going to ultima- 
tely teach us as good deal about how to 
live in Montreal. Which won't hurt a bit. 

One does not wish to, nor intend to, de- 
value the help we have had, in and out of 
this Conference, and. the mutually pieasur- .. 
able relations we hope to have with our ~ 
neighbour nations. Having a neighbour is 
being a neighbour. Is being. 


NEWS FLASH: LUNCH WITH ERSKINE - TODAY! 


DEVELOPMENTS IN FLAT ROOFS FOR COLD CLIMATES an ae 
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Double-drained and vented roof 
“with only one membrane. The floating 
‘ bs o 


Boncrete slabs are not waterproofed 


have positive Slope. The membrane —— 


etaken the place of the Vapor barrier 


a ee aes 
= yew is ee es 
: a J ye 7 . as pee as 
@ ensures complete waterproof protection. =~ eo o> Sd j 
~ “d fin “ 
muctural deck; b) Vapor barrier, built as water- Proof Membrane: Dea eee eat Baye 
4 * be 2 ts 
lation; d) Shear layer of sa 


nd and paper: €) Floating slab; f) Joint cover, | | 
A~ciose comparison of the protected mem— 
brane roof (see Piitstratiom) with the.dou< 
Ble-drained roof shows that thé roofs are 
distinctly similar despite. the difference 
jin the developments leading to_their design, Protected membrane roof with concrete 
pihey both separate the functions of protec~ pavers. The-cover over the drain permits 
tion from the forces of weather and’ traffic free entry of water flowing on the roof 
sand of resistance to water penetration. The surface and protects the drain from fr 
protected membrane roof does not attempt.to zing. 


seal the top Surface; the double-drained 


e- 
Some water penetrates between 
in the insulation and collects tefl 


oO 
roof eliminates the need for a sealed top the membrane. Water cannot stand and freeze 
psurface, on the surface, Moisture is driven out of 
Both roofs have two important features the roof by the heat from below (temperature 
peat make them uniquely suited to construc- gradient). The surface-is not sealed. This .. 
‘tion in cold climates, and attractive for _ figure shows how the water can flow on. the ° 


gconstruction in moderate climates where: pavers into the drain through opening in the 

mhere i5 a short winter season: cover. a) Membrane, b) Insulation (boards), 
(1) The-structural deck is insulated. c) Ballast (pavers), d) Drain cover. 

pits temperature remains nearly constant 

mhroughout~ the year. Thermal movement of 

ithe deck is greatly reduced, resulting in ‘ 


Some design simplifications and probably CONFERENCE GOES TO DINNER: WHIRL- 
Reduced deterioration of the structure. _ WIND TOUR OF TERRE DES HOMMES 


(2) Construction is les dependent on 


meavourable weather conditions. There is no A bus leaving the conference 


area at 6 p.m. sharp will whisk con- 
od < * * c pie od is 
ference participants to Sti Helen's 
Island on Thursday evening. 


pecause the roof is designed to handle any 
end all moisture, It is continuously self- 


Erying upwards and downwards. Even the mem=- ) The group will be met by trains 
rene can be installed during inclement from "La Ballade" and will be given 
Weather, 


a short, private tour of the Expo 
site. Following the tour, partici- 
: pants will have dinner in the ele- 
: gant Héléne de Champlain Restaurant 
operated by the City of Montreal. 
And speaking of that whirlwind: 
it's chilly over there, so bring 
your coat! 


7 . 


These drawings and the accompanying 
information are supplied to us, and you, 
through the courtesy of H.W.C. Aamot. 
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- THE CONFERENCE/WORKSHOP ON BUILDING IN NORTHERN COMMUNTTLES 


HOW TO GET IT UP: 
HOLDEN LAYS IT DOWN 


Mrpere are a lot of charlatans in 
this business. We make allowances for 
Its all part of the normal 


. operation of the University of Alaska's 


eee 


——eE 


“Planning Office according to Richard 


Holden who addressed the Conference 
Thursday morning. 

Twenty percent of all capital ex- 
penditure in the state of Alaska goes 
to the University which is charged with 
providing all higher education services 
wrerne state. Facilities must be pro- 
vided over a very wide land area for a 
population whose make-up and social 
dynamic may change unpredictably. What 
seems certain is that the student growth 
rate is 8%; the population of Anchorage 
is expected to double in the next:de- 
cade. 

The Planning Office has had to take 
into consideration these imponderables 
as well as the "normal" difficulties 
of building in the north. What they 
have done is develop a streamlined form 
of scheduling. (Participants will re- 
member the emphasis that Mr. Jacobsen 
placed on the economic orientation of 
design and engineering; as well as the 
priority position given to schedule 
by Mr. Fryer.) The University of Alaska 


_ stimulating. 


haS taken an innovative approach to its 
building program which takes careful 
account of the need for efficacious and 
speedy ‘scheduling as\well as 
cratic~economic realities. 


its bureau- 


: This has resulted in the acquisition 
of the following key advantages: 
1) Long term Flexibility within defined 
program and cost limits; 
2) Guarantee of performance by component 
sub-systems bidded; 
3)Accurate prediction of building costs 
resulting in tight budget control; 
4) Shortening of the time required for 
design and construction: and, 
5) Potential for costsaving by ag 
ting the bids for component sub- 
for several projects at one time. 

At the same time, the programming of 
the planning office allows and compen- 
sates for the areas of reduced compe- 
tence and accuracy in the specialized 
areas of architecture and construction. 
Computerized data systems on historical 
applications have resulted in the deve- 
lopment of a unit price system which 
preconditions cost range. 

The approach has been imaginative 
and unconventional but, at the same 
time, firmly based on practical con- 
siderations. Mr. Holden's presentation 
was delightfully frank and extremely 
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NICE. CITY” 


In a presentation delivered to the Con- 


ference on Thursday afternoon, Mr. V. Hart- 


kopf suggested that many problems in nog- 
thern community design were caused by im- 
porting a southern technology into the 


morth. He suggested that a more revolution- 


ary thought would be to import processes 
into the specialized northern environment 
Which the indiginous inhabitants ~ 
pulate to their own ends and satisfaction. 

There must be substantially more input 
into design originating from the northern 
consumer, and, if possible, a greater op- 
portunity for man to adapt the technology 
presented to him. For these reasons, de- 
sign should incorporate flexible alterna- 
EINES. 

"Tee City" was a work shop concept 
which attempted to test immediate applica- 
tions of natural processes for emergency 
shelters as well as analagous building 
materials only to illustrate the "dynamic 
existence of material''. The weathermen 


played dirty pool, however, and the 60 de-, 


gree temperatures, resulting in the renam- 
ing of the conference as "Slush City", 
Meant that many of the interesting ideas 
Simply melted away. 

We can only wish Hartkopf et al. good 
luck with "Ice City - Mark II" which may 
be held in Texas, - where the temperatures 
seem (at least lately) to be colder than 
in North Dakota. 


THE ALERT PROJECT, OR, GEE, WHAT A FUNNY 
LOOKING ANTENNA......? 

Alert is without question the most isola- 
ted community in Canada, located at the 
“northern tip of Ellesmere istand. Buty ese 
-4is- also one of the most specialized be- 
cause it is a Canadian Forces station. 

Mr. J. K. Komocki explained to the 
Conference that the major problem is a hu- 
man one: an all-male population coping 
with isolation under terrible environmen— 
tal conditions. So extreme, in fact, that 
everyone has to check in and check out 
whenever they leave the building. 

Communication with the outside world is 
all by aircraft, the largest being the 
C-130. Thus all building components, fuel, 
etc. must be designed to fit into the air- 
craft. 


a ean 


can mani- 


| Everything except palm trees is being 
incorporated into the design, —- swimming 
pools, saunas, shooting ranges, theatres, 
= you name it. 


But, ne girls: 

Several new ideas are being considerec 
Coo, especially gentle fete Bons 
visual and natural environment. Waste wa~ 
ter will be recycled, all garkage will be 
reduced to ash and whatever is left will 

be shipped south. 

Mr. Komocki was not able to show any 
Slides of the site, but he did Say that 
the results of the various consultants’ 
studies of the project would eventually be 
made public. We hope so, - the list of 
specialists involved was truly impressive. 


GRAINGE'S TOUR ESTIMATED BETTER THAN COOK'S 


This has been a pretty hard-working con- 
ference. Down to the nitty-gritty, the low- 
down on the low down and a hell of a lot of 
brass tacks. Comic relief has rarely been 
such a relief as it was when Mr. Grainge took 
the podium on Thursday, 

Mr. Grainge was joking. Sometimes. 
he wasn't kidding ever. He showed us a 
collection of slides which made a point: out 
of the "human values" that we have all been 
liberally espousing this week. In the centre 
of his diffident charm was an unfailing eye 
for the human and the immediate and the lovely. 

The point was well taken. Mr. Grainge made 
human response the focal point of his presenta- 
tion. And no one there had any doubts about it, 

sagt 
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But 


Tom Wellems and\Glenn-Krauth would 
like to thank all who had part in or- 
ganizing and serving this excellent 
conference for the outstanding hos- 
pitality. Montreal has been most en- 
joyable. If you get to Albuquerque, 
we would be happy to see you and try 
to reciprocate. 
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THE ARCTIC INSTITUTE OF NORTH AMERICA 
IS THE BETTER, BIGGER AND BRIGHTER FOR 
HAVING KNOWN YOU. OUR CONGRATULATIONS 
AND OUR GRATEFUL THANKS. 
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MAN BUGGERED THEM UP: 
LAND. IT MAKES THEM 


ESKIMOS ARE NOMANDES 
THOSE GOVERNMI 
WANT TO LIVE 


. TODAY'S ARCTIC SETTLERS WITH SNOWMOBILES. THE 
T MAKE-WORK JOBS: LABOR-1INTENSIVE STUFF LIKE CLEARING 
OFF WELFARE RATHER THAN TAKING A JOB WITH AN OIL COMPANY. 
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Racism now represents the. greatest obstacle .to the. advancement_of native. peoples in the. north and ~ 
throughout the world, 1t is the arch-enemy of science, It is a poison that first sickens, then kills, 

The heat required to thaw a pan of snow for washing would be sufficient to melt an igloo, 

They used bath-tubs as toilets and thought toilets were water wells. 

They are not being taught how our society works. They don't know where the money comes from. 

Dick and Jane stories are of no interest to Eskimo children. Skin disease is a hygiene problem, 

Many responsible Indian and Eskimo leaders have refused to allow alcohol in their communities and 
one, at the top of Baffin Island refused to allow the white mine-owners to build a road from the lead 
mine into the Eskimo settlement. His people are still proud hunters. 
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WE HAVE TO ACCEPT RESPONSIBILITY FOR ANY SYSTEM WE INTRODUCE, IF WE TAKE AWAY SOMEBODY'S IGLOO OR THEIR FAMILY 


SHACK, WE HAVE TO BE RESPONSIBLE FOR SEEING TO IT THAT THEY KNOW HOW TO LIVE WITH WHATEVER WE'VE GIVEN THEM, 


THE USER IS THE STIMULUS AND THE ENVIRONMENT MUST RESPOND. (30) 
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